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CONSCRIPT MORALITY 

BY GEORGE THOMAS SMART 



This morning's post. brings me an avalanche of letters, and 
very few of them seem aware that there is such a thing as hap- 
piness anywhere in the world. Here and there a missive comes 
from the warm centre of things, but most of them are mandatory, 
laying upon me "a great moral responsibility", as they call it, 
if I fail to respond in money or loyalty to the causes they repre- 
sent. Apparently my unknown friends suspect my moral lean- 
ness, and they fall upon me with a remorseless insistence that 
sometimes wearies me into an unmoral acquiescence. They 
assume that I cannot safely be left to myself, and that an obsti- 
nate individuality prevents me from getting at my own moral 
good; and so I am classified with those whose native tendency 
towards the Fall needs the fortifying prevention of sheets of 
inked paper. 

It is amusing to watch the astonished look on the faces of these 
hot moralists, who would make over the universe of duty while 
we wait, when, following up the attack in person, they discover 
the indifference, or perhaps the repugnance, of the man they ap- 
proach. For the moment, they flutter in the void, having no 
language for the situation, — since they are debarred by hypothe- 
sis from profanity, — and at last they sheer off, finding comfort, 
no doubt, in thinking of ancient parallels when other prophets 
and leaders were rejected in an untoward time. 

II 

I have received lately a good deal of what is called "literature" 
from the "efficiency experts". I do not know who told them of 
my failures, and sought in this furtive way to help me escape from 
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muddle-headedness; but someone must have done so, for they 
press upon me the conviction that I am not at all a standardized 
man. The rigorous teachers who seized my youth did the best 
they could with it. They brought to bear upon it the classic 
examples and traditions, and also the classical punishments, 
watering it with tears, — mine, not theirs, — and life has been con- 
tinuing the process since. 

And yet I do not fit into the efficient scheme. I find no inspira- 
tion in card-catalogues. Time reactions I have, of course, and 
I am never more responsive to its flight than when listening to 
expositions of effectiveness; but when I become unduly aware of 
them they are fetters and not pinions. And as for averages, I 
heartily detest them. 

My work would look rather badly if set down on a work-sheet, 
for instead of figures representing concrete realities in the world 
of tangible goods, it would run something like this: To one hour 
verifying a forgotten — forgotten, mind you, shades of efficiency! — 
quotation. To half an hour talking with a neighbor from whom 
I did not learn a single fact. To another half hour watching a 
child trundle a little car and marking the expression of wonder 
upon his face. To two hours writing these inconsequential 
sheets. And five minutes writing a business letter. 

This would be my morning's work. And in the afternoon the 
report would be still worse, for two hours would go into hearing 
certain philosophers talking "about it and about", another in 
wandering through a picture-gallery, and one more drifting along 
the streets looking at the shops and the fair faces, and if the latter 
proved to be numerous, I, with Leigh Hunt, should have had a 
good day. 

You see how inconclusive all this is! It does not bake bread. 
The strident efficient world comes with its formulas of energy 
and accomplishment, and I have been standing in the market- 
place idle all the day. The efficiency expert looks coldly upon 
me and asks, as a policeman asks a vagrant: "Have you any 
visible means of subsistence?" and I feebly reply that I have not, 
for my main dealing is with the invisible. And he curtly orders 
me to "move on". 

A few of my friends are in the same case. They work for un- 
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born cities, or else their goods are a little out of date. They 
whisper — for they hardly dare to speak openly — such names as 
Plato and Lucretius, and now and again they mumble something 
about "the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome". But they cannot mend the electric bell when that 
efficient instrument refuses to work. They cannot repair a shoe 
which might bring them appreciably nearer to the efficient goals. 
They have no complete "views" on the reorganization of society. 
They cannot even keep their own books; for somehow there are 
always bills to be paid, and no money to pay them with. And 
they keenly feel their position, which is set forth by their effective 
mentors with the clearness of Judgment Day, so that a few of 
them are willing to say their Nunc Dimittis — though not for the 
orthodox reasons. 

But I am more hardened than my friends and rather glory in 
my shame. For I believe that life is more than a living: it is its 
own sweet and wonderful self, always full of mystery, of truths 
that text-books hide away, of powers that go beyond man's 
strength, of beautiful things that he cannot master but is driven 
ever and again to attempt. And an entrance into these things 
can only be attained by open minds, and the fitting that the study 
of man's past dreams will give— ^dreams spiced with heroism, re- 
flection, and the outbreaks of desire that we call art. For these 
dreams have laid hold on reality — refined it, made us love instead 
of fear it, and so made us masters of its tragic substance. 

This is why the pushing forward of a mechanical efficiency by 
the doctors of reality is oppressive to me, for it makes too im- 
portant the less noble aspects of the natural order. The natural 
order exists, as I well know, and we must wrestle with it; but we 
need interludes of the diviner sort of play, and more than ever do 
we need the uncategorized souls that antedated the more compact 
moralities of to-day. 

Ill 

There is another kind of letter I receive, which has to do with 
the world of opinion. 

In the first place this world is multifarious, and so varied that 
I am continually kept aware of contemporary life by the method 
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of shock, as I am assailed first by one side and then another, in 
the controversies of the day. Everything seems to be in the 
melting-pot which I am asked to stir, and intoxicating fumes 
arise from it that either make me think myself an "authority", or 
else cause me to fall in! I am supposed to have opinions on the 
government of the nation by politicians, on society by the up- 
lifters, on domestic science by the food experts, on woman's 
place in the national life by the feminists, on drama, on hygiene, 
on child-education, in short, on the rights of all minorities except 
my own. 

I am supposed as a free individual, with a modicum of educa- 
tion, or at least the power of reading, to deliver myself on these 
grave matters and to put into the common fund of intellectual and 
moral life my own formulas about them. This, however, is only 
a supposition, for the letters usually contain a reply-postcard 
which is so framed, or so informed with a particular party spirit, 
that I can reply only in a prearranged way. My opinion is as- 
sumed to coincide with that of the benevolent secretary who sent 
me the missive; if it does not, it is rather difficult to reply at all, 
for a diffident man does not wish to embroil himself in contro- 
versy more than he can help with formidable personages bris- 
tling with statistics. 

These friends of mine have a perfectly articulated set of con- 
victions about the subject in hand. They do not really mean 
that I should utter my own: they mean that I shall accept theirs 
while I seem to proffer my own. They offer a correspondence 
course in morality made easy, or in opinions to order while you 
wait. All you have to do is to affix a one-cent stamp and sign 
your name, and the Society for Regulating City Traffic, or the 
other Society for Procuring the Matriculation of Needy Persons 
into places which they cannot keep, will do the rest. 

These opinionated friends doubtless think that I have no back- 
bone, and that my virtue is but fugitive and cloistered. I do not 
know many things, I admit; I am on the fence a good part of my 
time, and I expect that I shall have to stay there, because I have 
little time to dig deep enough to get at the truth of many mat- 
ters, and less than good honest search would invalidate my con- 
clusions. And so I am blowing neither hot nor cold — simply not; 
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blowing at all; I leave this to my zealous friends to do, and one 
must admit they do it well — on many questions of the day. 

The truth is, I do not wish my mind to become a forum where 
the public can become too familiarly at home. Instead, I am a 
decidedly private person who sits uneasily when some "loud, 
strong, tedious talker" asks me to lend him my ears. I may 
have to awake from my undogmatic slumber sometime; but I 
put off the evil day as long as I can, for when it comes I -shall 
have to learn "the art of going deep" to get my foundations. 
And my present tasks are no midsummer holiday. 

After all, convictions are so important, and so wearing to the 
holder, or to others who come within his circuit, that they should 
only be accepted when inescapable. Many things are offered 
to me as convictions that are not worth the agony of soul de- 
manded by a conviction, and the later battles which must be 
waged to get it realized. And then, often enough, if numerous, 
convictions get in each other's way, and the owner has a moral 
riot on his hands. I am trying, therefore, to have as few convic- 
tions as I can, but those I have I take rather hard, and they are 
possibly honest, certainly my own. 

IV 

Besides schemes of efficiency, and sets of dogmatic convic- 
tions, I find some of my zealous friends are trying to get me to 
enroll myself in a specially prepared kind of society in whose 
bosom I may realize myself to the full. They kindly plan a sys- 
tematic order where I shall have a chance to blossom inwardly, 
because all the outer manifestations of my desires have been ar- 
ranged for me weeks, months, and even years ahead. 

I have a few rare holidays, but these friends have preempted 
them, and when I would go into the desert to rest awhile, they 
have planned for my presence in the midst of a social melee 
that they call a "Community Day", or a celebration which aims 
at some fixed result, and so has to be treated as business. If I 
would meet my fellow man on grounds of humanity, and probe 
a little deeper into his infinite secrecy, I am pulled out of my in- 
dividual corner to be the fifth member of a committee, to get a,c* 
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quainted with some other man who is perfectly indifferent to 
me, as I to him, when I meet him panoplied in such mechanical 
armor. And if I try to get away from the perfect community 
these friends would furnish me, they call me selfish, individual, 
a highbrow, a Brahmin, and a dozen other pleasant and gentle- 
manly things. 

I do not want this perfect society ! It would confuse me, since 
on the showing of my correspondents I am so imperfect myself. 
I do not care for these lugubrious gaieties : I have been to many of 
them, and I know what it is to eat baked meats while I sit by 
the side of prospective speakers, who, as Don Quixote remarks 
of mediaeval knights, "indulged themselves with little other 
food besides their thoughts." Too often have I tried to talk 
with some solemn bacchanal at a feast, who was as human as a 
directory; or I have been approached in conversation by a fierce 
zealot who roasted one side of my moral nature while the other 
side was frozen. Remembering these festivals of the spirit, I 
have, with Matthew Arnold, more than a faint dislike of the dom- 
inant note. 

This community of limited interests leaves me unmoved, be- 
cause there is no call upon me for the powers that I have, and no 
proffer of the things I enjoy. I love adventures with individual 
men, and would go alone, afoot, ready for^ehance travelers on 
the way. Instead of the one man, or two at the most, that I need, 
I am offered a whole population and my social digestion balks at 
the provender. For there is something in me of the fastidious- 
ness of the Elizabethan traveler who liked only three kinds of 
meat: Jews, Turks, and Infidels. 

My social saviors carefully point out to me that it is wrong to 
realize my social self in my own way: it is the others I should con- 
sider; but if I cannot get my social self realized in the way that 
somehow makes it richer, mellower and more human, how am I 
to bring those "others" anything but a pale replica of social pro- 
grammes and statistical goods? And then, what are those 
"others " doing for a still third term of society, or for me? I need 
saving too, as my benevolent friends will swiftly admit; but I need 
saving by a different system, preferably by pure and native hu- 
manity. And I set it down as one of my few convictions, that pure 
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and native humanity is one of the hardest things to come at in the 
world inhabited by my sociological friends, or to attain after 
such courses of social education as we are offered to-day. 

The ideal community I am looking for is vastly different from 
the one proposed by my benevolent correspondents. I some- 
times wonder if they have ever been in the ideal society, or really 
know it when they see it. Their manner certainly is not "a rec- 
onciler of the first accostings of society and familiarity", which 
Montaigne thought indispensable. 

To me it means a free play of persons one upon the other, and 
above all it means a discovery of delight. My benevolent friends 
always leave delight out. Their society is too dreadfully earnest, 
too portentously solemn, a sort of moral prison with all the latest 
improvements to which they have sentenced themselves from a 
sense of duty — or is it a doctrinaire intention of being consistently 
logical that is the motive of it? The society I look for is jeweled, 
free, open to the unexpected, and to make sure of the perfect 
condiment, Eve is there with a splendid and insatiable curiosity, 
so that there can be no limit to the subjects considered or the arts 
displayed. 

But my correspondents are all masculine, as is the society they 
offer, and sombrely clothed. And they all make speeches. To 
call women "talkers" is a base slander: see how man has devas- 
tated silence! I am surprised that my benevolent friends, the 
builders of the new society, never invite Helen when they hold 
their celebrations to measure the height of the walls, for she is a 
good listener, and she has her place with other lovely contem- 
poraries in the society I look for, since she can dismiss by personal 
magic the confused reticence that often possesses masculine 
bosoms, which prevents the recital of heroic deeds, or the lyric 
flights of imagination. 

This, however, may be a mark of supererogation; though it 
adds to the delight of my imagined community by ministering 
to the forgetfulness of the framework of things for a moment, 
as the lark's song makes us forget the foot-pounds of energy that 
he uses to rise so high. The society I long for really steals the 
formalist's weapons and realizes more than his goods, but never, 
never, in the relations set down per programme. And when the 
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noble community asks me to come into its delectable quarters, 
I go humbly and gladly, and I come away with the determination 
to make it prevail. 



Something of the same rebellion stirs within me when I am in- 
vaded by the philanthropic moralists who are quite sure of my 
duty, and their own, which is to awaken the sense of mine. I 
often wonder whether their moral tasks ever get done, for they 
are so frequently away from their own ethical home, knocking at 
my doors and probing my moral unworthiness with dull and pain- 
ful instruments. 

It would be easy to follow the path they mark out for me, if I 
could honestly think it would lead to the millennium as quickly 
as they think it would; for most minds welcome a sedative meth- 
odology which automatically resolves all the hard cases for it. 
If I could only give a certain per cent of my income to some 
charitable administrator, and thenceforth be absolved from the 
daily demands that move my heart and disturb me so that I can- 
not eat or work or sleep ! If I could make one prime renunciation 
and then live in the Endless Quiet! 

But somehow I feel that my proper task is more vague, more dis- 
turbing; for I am never to be let off sentinel duty in this world; 
and nothing that is human is to be foreign to me. So I cannot 
accept the arranged philanthropy offered to me, or abolish my 
peccant humors by submerging them in one particular activity. 
I may take a part of what is offered, but to give my heart entirely 
to the amelioration of street-cleaners, or the elevation of black 
people in the Mountains of the Moon, I cannot indeed! 

The truth is that the moral equipment does not fit; it is cut to 
the average measure, and like suits given out by the Quartermas- 
ter's Department, it needs much alteration to avoid making the 
wearer look like a moral scarecrow. And it hinders by its unfitness 
the very action I could otherwise properly take to do something in 
philanthropy for myself. 

For the essence of morality is that it shall be voluntary and 
choose its own allegiances, and not accept those already espoused 
by a man's ancestry, or his contemporaries, unless there is a clear 
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sight of the moral imperative which grows out of real relations 
felt by the giver and the recipient. To give to a society is per- 
haps a necessary part of the machinery of life to-day, but unless 
one can discern hearts as the beneficiaries and get into some re- 
lations with them, the gift is shorn of the perfect grace. And 
to receive gifts from a society and never come into worshipful 
relations with the giver is equally hazardous for needy humanity. 
A new philanthropy, even when rational and human, needs to 
prove its case against those known to every honest man's heart. 
Benevolence exacted at the point of the pistol, or that over- 
powers by the organization of its machinery, is not the high- 
est; but that which falls upon a man's conscience with the force 
of a personal revelation. 

Every man has private areas of benevolence where he can sow 
his seed and watch it grow. Sometimes it does not do very well; 
sometimes it exceeds his expectations; but at least he has the 
chance of rectifying his judgment, or his error in kindness; for 
benevolence does make errors in rationality, and none more than 
the organized benevolence of the day; and it needs the sight of 
proximate results as a guard and inspiration. One of my heavy 
burdens is the sense of inability to choose my nearer and vital 
philanthropies as much as tenderness would urge, because there 
is an organized benevolence already arranged before I came into 
the philanthropic world, in whose face, by reason of custom and 
tradition, it is hard to attain a personal freedom, which is the 
beginning of morality. 

This is why I sometimes refuse to be held up by the philan- 
thropic highwaymen who ask me to stand and deliver. I too am 
on the way to moral ends, carrying something of good will to men, 
and I prefer to see it get to the goal myself, and to enjoy the kin- 
dling warmth of personal relations and the sympathy that ensues. 

I suppose my philanthropic friends will say that my way is not 
efficient; but then, I have already pleaded guilty to that charge. 
To me it seems living, and this is the important thing, for it has 
the zest of the unexplored and unexpected about it. My pauper 
may turn out to be a prince in disguise; my poor relation a gen- 
ius. But the moral programmes I receive are too ironclad; they 
do not allow irrelevant things to come in; they confine themselves 
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to "cases"; whereas I need the surreptitious human joys that 
make life exquisite — those first essays in personal benevolence 
that are as delightful as the first tune one plays, or the first pic- 
ture one paints. From the point taken by the philanthropic 
moralists who see life steadily and see it whole, my contribution 
may not be very good, but again, it is mine, and consciously mine. 
I feebly give way on certain Sundays in the year, when a 
bishop or a secretary tells me of the awful state of the aborigines* 
or when I am urged to elevate the Yellow Race to the cultural 
level of Occidentals; but I am growing stronger in resistance as 
time goes on. Perhaps these resolutions are but " confused troops 
of wandering cogitations", yet I find certain great doctors of 
humanity whose words strengthen my obstinacy, and leave me 
with the impression that some day my views may prevail. 

George Thomas Smart. 



